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The Spirit and the Body in War 


HE Germans will ultimately be defeated ; but at 

the moment they are pressing the Russians with 
fury; their submarines are sinking our shipping; 
Rommel has executed brilliant coups in Libya; their 
Allies, the Japanese, still hold every island in the 
Pacific which they have taken, and are contemplating 
a Siberian invasion. 

They are going to be defeated in the end because 
we have more potential power than they. But they 
are not going to be defeated until that potential 
power is made real and challenges them upon the bat- 
tlefields and on the seas. They are going to be de- 
feated because their new order is a system of slavery 
—holding millions of slaves in unwilling thralldom. 
But they will not be defeated until the slaves secure 
weapons of emancipation. They are going to be de- 
feated because millions of their own people do not 
believe in the justice of their own cause. But, mean- 
while, other millions fight for the Nazi leaders with 
fanatic zeal. They will not be defeated until they lose 
confidence in the possibility of their success. The 
hope of success and the fear of failure, the desire to 
be “Masters,” and the consciousness that such mas- 
tery is evil are at war in the souls of many of these 
people. Conscience will not triumph until they know 
that they cannot succeed in an enterprise which con- 
science does not sanction. 

The Nazis might not be defeated at all if we take 
their defeat as a foregone conclusion. The ultimate 
factors and potentials will not operate if they are not 
turned into actualities. What sacrifices will yet be de- 
manded, what mistakes in strategy will have yet to 
be corrected, what a terrible contest of arms will yet 
have to take place before that which we regard as 
“ultimate” can become a reality! 

History in other words is not ruled simply by 
ideals and ideas. History is a contest of wills and 
wills operate as incorporated and incarnated ideals 
and ideas. Power is set against power; and some- 
times, when tanks and planes become the significant 
expression of power, tanks must be set against tanks, 
and planes against planes. Might, it is true, does not 


make right. But right does not prevail if it does not 
have the will to marshall all the power of which it can 
avail itself to execute its purpose. For the evil, 
against which it must prevail, is strangely able to 
marshal such power to the utmost. 

Idealists are shocked by these aspects of history; 
but if they understood the whole character of man a 
little better, they would not be so shocked. There is 
an intimate relation between ideals and power in the 
great contests of history because man isa unity of body 
and soul and everything must finally be enfleshed in 
history. To be sure, we can settle many an argument 
without throwing all our physical resources into the 
battle. But if the o; onent is resolute and will not 
yield without using every available resource to execute 
his will, either we must yield or use all our resources. 

That there should be such desperate contests of will 
between whole civilizations is really more shocking 
than that all resources to which human wills have 
access, should be used in the contest. The combina- 
tion of the physical and the spiritual in a contest is 
determined by the double constitution of man, by the 
fact that souls are incarnate in bodies. But the con- 
test itself is a result of the sinfulness of man and the 
consequent difficulty which men have in coordinating 
their wills and interests. If some men conceive the 
resolute purpose to enslave us, nothing avails but an 
equally resolute purpose, armed with all available 
resources, to prevent the enslaver from effecting his 
purpose. 

In the present situation, all optimistic illusions that 
the Nazis would collapse this year, or possibly early 
next year, have been dissipated by their continued 
success at arms. We are, in fact, in graver peril 
than at any time since the fall of France. There is a 
possibility that the Nazis will come so close to success 
this summer, that the less resolute portion of the 
democratic world will be tempted to quit. At such 
points of temptation the spiritual character of the 
struggle is made manifest. For the will to carry on, 
whatever momentary discouragements, is spiritual. 
One may assume that a will, which is informed by a 





genuine passion for the freedom of all peoples and 
a just relation between them, is finally more powerful 
and resolute than the fanatic will of enslavers, whose 
human tools are harassed by doubts and apprehen- 
sions. They would like to be masters; yet they can- 
not deny that they are themselves, slaves. 

The hope of many idealists for a purely “spiritual” 
struggle, and their aversion to a contest in which 
guns, tanks, planes, ships, strategies, and geographic 
tactics are the instruments of will, rest upon illusions 
about the whole character of human society and of 
human nature. Sometimes the “idealism” is mixed 
with pure funk, with weariness and irresolution. 
Finding the actual contests of history tremendously 
taxing, they dream of a kingdom of the spirit, where 
minds meet minds without bodies, and where wills 
are coordinated to each other in perfect harmony 


without previous conflicts. The vision of the King- 
dom of God hovers, indeed, over all historical reali- 
ties and tragedies. But, there is no simple road from 
history to the Kingdom. The way of pure sacrifice, 
of complete self-abnegation, and of surrender may 
indeed be a symbol of the Kingdom amidst the brutal 
and tragic conflicts of history. But if it is regarded as 
an alternative to these conflicts, it becomes abject, 
rather than noble, surrender. 

We will have to carry on. The way will be long 
and the road hard. Locked in so grim a battle, we do 
not know when victory will come; or whether the 
price of it may not impoverish the whole world. That 
price will present new problems for the future. But 
sufficient unto the day are the evils thereof. Failure 
in resolution now would mean the enslavement of the 


world. 
R. N. 


Spiritual Problems of Post-war Reconstruction 


PAUL TILLICH 


HE presupposition of every post-war recon- 

struction is the knowledge of the pre-war dis- 
integration. And the presupposition of every spiritual 
post-war reconstruction is the knowledge of the 
spiritual pre-war disintegration. Nobody can doubt 
that a catastrophe, such as the present one, never 
could have happened in an integrated social sys- 
tem; nobody should attribute our period of world 
wars and world revolutions to the accident of a spe- 
cial national character, for instance of the Russian or 
the German or the Japanese character, or to even 
more accidental rise of dictatorial types in persons 
like Stalin or Hitler. It should be granted by all 
those who are able to judge that something was fun- 
damentally wrong in the system of life and thought 
in the immediate past and that a return to it is neither 
desirable nor possible. The World War is a part of a 
world revolution. This statement should be repeated 
again and again. Many economists and _ political 
scientists have shown the causes of the disintegration 
in their respective realms. Philosophers and histo- 
rians have given comprehensive pictures of this proc- 
ess; and these have been confirmed by subsequent 
events. The spiritual disintegration of the bourgeois 
society has been foreseen as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century by Russian religious thinkers, and 
has been restated by Nicolaus Berdjajef and others, 
supported by ideas of Nietzsche and Spengler. It has 


been the chief topic in the German and French litera- 
ture of the turn of the centuries. It has been devel- 
oped in a combination of Marxist and religious ideas 
by the movements of Religious Socialism in Europe 
and America. And this analysis is not yet finished.* 
It is obvious that the spirit, that is the creative, dy- 
namic power of the soul, is not a matter of construc- 
tion. If spirit is lacking no construction can possibly 
produce it. It either is or is not active, in individuals 
or in groups. But if it is active, it creates a body for 
itself through which it can be manifested and act. 
Words, forms of life and social institutions, works of 
culture and religious symbols are the embodiments of 
the spirit. And these are subject to conscious culti- 
vation and reconstruction. We refer to them when we 
speak of “spiritual reconstruction after the war.” 
Any task of spiritual reconstruction has two sides. 
Those trends in a spiritual development, which can 
stand the criticism from the point of view of the 
ultimate criteria of thinking and acting, must be sup- 
ported and maintained. Spiritual tendencies should 
not be accepted simply because they belong to a given 
historical structure—as positivism holds. Neither 
should general principles be imposed on a spiritual 
situation which has no organ of receiving them—as 


*A most startling analysis of our spiritual disintegration 
has just appeared in a profound article by Max Horkheimer 
in the magazine Studies in Social Sciences. 
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idealism attempts. Much wisdom is needed to avoid 
these two mistakes which threaten every reconstruc- 
tion. The second task, equally important, is the pro- 
tection of the creative trends of the spirit against dis- 
tortion and corruption. With respect to the spirit of 
the Asiatic nations and largely with respect to Russia, 
this protective task is practically the only one which 
is demanded of us. The Anglo-Saxon countries can- 
not be responsible for the spiritual reconstruction of 
Asia (except perhaps indirectly through the effect of 
the contact with the West). The protecting side of 
the work of spiritual reconstruction is equally im- 
portant in relation to Europe, including the Axis 
countries. It would be a tremendous mistake if the 
victorious democracies intended to impose their own 
forms and standards of spiritual life on the con- 
quered countries in the name of universal principles. 
Europe, including Germany, will accept what it is 
ready to accept according to the dynamics of its own 
spiritual development, but nothing else. The demand 
just made by a resentful German refugee writer that 
an army of foreign teachers should be sent to Ger- 
many after the war with the purpose of transforming 
the German spirit is the most certain way of pre- 
venting any spiritual reconstruction. Nothing spirit- 
ual can be given to the human spirit for which it is 
not prepared. 


The Analysis 


The spiritual disintegration of our day consists in 
the loss of an ultimate meaning of life by the people 
of Western civilization. And with the loss of the 
meaning of life, they have lost personality and com- 
munity. They have become, whether they know it or 
not, parts of an objective process which determines 
their lives in every respect from their economic situa- 
tion to their spiritual form. The insecurities and the 
vicissitudes involved in this process have produced 
feelings of fear, anxiety, loneliness, abandonment, 
uncertitude and emptiness. Their spiritual life oscil- 
lates between a cynical and fanatical surrender to 
powers, the nature of which nobody can fully grasp, 
or control, and the end of which nobody can foresee. 
In the younger generation of Germany, for instance, 
cynicism prevailed before National Socialism 
turned into fanaticism. Today the youngest group in 
Germany is returning again to cynicism. Germany 
for reasons of the loss of the last war was an extreme 
case. But anyone who has contact with the younger 
generation in Western Europe, and even in America, 
in the years between the two wars must have been im- 
pressed and disturbed by their frankly admitted ni- 
hilism. This is not surprising. If human beings feel 
that their destiny is taken out of their hands, that an 
objective process on which they have no influence 
throws them on the street today, draws them into a 
big machine as parts and tools of tomorrow, and will 


drive them into a war of extinction the day after to- 
morrow, then no other result than utter hopelessness 
can be expected. The goddesses of the later ancient 
world—“Tyche and Heimarumene,” chance and fate— 
have again conquered a civilization and driven mil- 
lions of people into resigned surrender to forces be- 
yond their imagination. This entails and at the same 
time presupposes the loss of personality as well as of 
the community. The loss of personality was prepared 
in the naturalistic philosophy of the bourgeois society 
and found its final expression in the vitalistic and 
pragmatic dissolution of the self leading to a 
psychology without psyche and a doctrine of many 
without a human ego. But these theoretical develop- 
ments—to which strict analogies in literature and art 
can be found—have become historical forces only be- 
cause they were the natural expression of the actual 
depersonalization of man. The technical form of 
monopolistic production, not only of material but also 
of spiritual goods, has made the individual, both in his 
production and in his consumption, a part of an all- 
embracing machine moved by anonymous forces. 
While in Europe the mechanization of production 
was more visible, in America the mechanization of 
consumption is the most characteristic symptom of 
this situation. It has created not only standardized 
machines but also standardized human beings condi- 
tioned by radio, movies, newspapers and educational 
adjustment for a subpersonal fitness to this immense 
process. The easiness with which, in the dictatorial 
countries as well as in America, the whole productive 
machine, including its human tools, has been brought 
into a unity for one purpose—the war—shows its com- 
pletely impersonal and meaningless character. 

The loss of personality is interdependent with the 
loss of community. Only personalities can have com- 
munity. Depersonalized beings have social interrela- 
tions. They are essentially lonely and therefore they 
cannot bear to be alone, because this would make them 
conscious of their loneliness, and with it, of the loss 
of meaning of life. The striking “lack of privacy” is 
not an expression of community but of the lack of 
community. And there is no community because there 
is nothing to have in common. The monopolistic di- 
rection of public communication of leisure, pleasure, 
learning, sex relations, sport, etc., does not provide a 
basis for a real community. Cultural remnants of 
earlier periods are used to covering up our cultural 
nakedness. All this is carried through more radically 
in the totalitarian systems. But the means of carrying 
it through are better developed in this country. And 
if these means ever should come into the hands of un- 
checked dictators—visible or invisible ones—a com- 
plete dehumanization would have even more chances 
in America than in Europe. 

The loss of personality and community is the con- 
sequence of the loss of an ultimate meaning of life. 














This has occurred in a development of Western civili- 
zation which can be divided into three periods. In the 
first period, roughly identical with the early and high 
middle ages, the meaning of life was represented by 
the transcendent symbols and functions of the Church, 
which gave the foundation for personality as well as 
for community. The personality was established by 
its direct relation to the Ultimate, in guilt and salva- 
tion. The eternal meaning of the individual self was 
guaranteed. The community was established by the 
participation of every group, according to its special 
vocation, in the symbols of the universal community. 
A content for community existed out of which the 
spiritual life could draw inexhaustible material for 
cultural creation. It is important for our task of a 
spiritual reconstruction to keep this period in mind 
because it has become the standard of criticism and 
the model of demand for many analysts of the pres- 
ent situation, not only for Catholics. Although per- 
sonality and community were guaranteed in this pe- 
riod, they were not really developed. The transcend- 
ent foundation and its representatives on the top of 
the hierarchy kept them strictly within the limits of 
the given system and suppressed as long as possible 
the autonomous creativity of the individual. Then this 
proved impossible, the second period, roughly iden- 
tical with the rise and victory of bourgeois society, 
started. Now reason and its metaphysical and ethical 
creations replaced or transformed the transcendent 
foundation of life and its symbols. The spiritual pro- 
duction became personal—in religion through Prot- 
estantism, in arts and sciences through the Renais- 
sance. It still lived from the substance of the past 
and, therefore, it still was able to create culture and 
to maintain community. The so-called classical peri- 
ods of the European nations are based on this union 
of free creation and God-formed substance. In this 
their greatness and their short transitory character 
was rooted. The harmony of individuality and com- 
munity, which was guaranteed in the first period by 
the common foundation of both, survived in the sec- 
ond period as natural harmony guaranteed by the 
basic conformity of the interests and ideologies of the 
rising bourgeoisie. But there was, so to speak, an 
undercurrent in the spiritual development of bour- 
geois society, an element of anti-rational naturalism 
and pessimism which came to the surface again and 
again, and which became victorious in the third pe- 
riod. The spiritual heritage was more and more 
wasted ; the autonomous creations became more for- 
malistic, more sceptical and less universal. The har- 
mony between the individual and the whole broke 
down. Community was replaced by cooperation for 
purposes ; personality, by a quantity of working power 
or by technical intelligence and adjustment. In the 
meantime, the economic and technical process had 
prepared the monstrous mechanism which has swal- 


lowed personality as well as community and with 
them a spiritual culture. The third period roughly 
identical with monopoly, capitalism and Fascism had 
come into existence. 

These are sketchy indications, much too short for 
a complete and convincing picture. There is immense 
material in all realms of life, the use of which would 
make this picture concrete and irrefutable. This, how- 
ever, is impossible in the given space. But it would 
have been utterly unacceptable to speak pleasantly 
and hopefully about the post-war reconstruction with- 
out the weight and seriousness which only can be 
gained by an analysis of the background of our spirit- 
ual disintegration. Perhaps it will be said that the 
elements pointed to are only elements but not the 
whole, and that an unbalanced stress is laid on them 
by this analysis. To this the answer is, first, that there 
are indeed other elements and that without these other 
elements this article, for instance, would not have 
been written; second, that the complexity of every 
historical situation does not obscure the decisiveness 
of some trends. These dominant trends carry the 
dynamics of the whole. It is these trends with which 
we have dealt. Thirdly, it must be said that the 
analysis of the self-destructive nature of bourgeois 
society always has been rejected and always has 
proved to be even truer than the analysts, including 
the present writer, were able to believe. The fact of 
the second World War and the self-destruction of the 
European civilization cannot be refuted. 


Demands and Possibilities 


The abstract statement of the requirements for 
spiritual reconstruction can simply be derived from 
the analysis: the requirement for spiritual recon- 
struction after the war is the demand for a convinc- 


‘ing restatement of the meaning of life; the discovery 


of symbols expressing it; the reestablishment of per- 
sonality and community on this new basis. But such 
a demand includes the demand for an equally radical 
and inseparable social and political reconstruction. It 
would, of course, be foolish to assume that demands 
like these have any possibility of immediate actuali- 
zation. The catastrophic development of a world 
cannot be wiped out in a peace conference or in a 
few years of the education of some evildoers. Nothing 
sudden can fulfill the needs resulting from the dis- 
integration of a period of history. The revolutionary 
transformation, of which this war is a part, is a long 
process in which not even the forces to be overcome 
have yet shown their greatest strength. We are still 
in what we have called the third period. The process 
of centralized mechanization has not yet reached its 
final stage. In some countries, as in America, it has 
just started. We do not know the possibilities implied 
in its further progress. There are still large areas in 
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which structures of the two other periods have sur- 
vived.. We do not know how far they will be trans- 
formed by the structure of the third period. And 
even if the dehumanization, which has taken place 
under the reign of monopoly, capitalism and Fascism, 
had come to an end, this would not mean a quick 
rehumanization of mankind. Nevertheless, the de- 
mands for spiritual reconstruction, as stated above, 
are not meaningless. It is even meaningful to make as 
many people as possible realize where they are, what 
they are missing, what has happened to them, what 
they have lost, why they are lonely, insecure, anxious, 
without ultimate purpose, without an ultimate con- 
cern, without a real self and without a real world. 
Men are still able to feel that they have ceased to be 
men. And this feeling is the presupposition of all 
spiritual reconstruction during and after the war. 
For in this feeling humanity makes itself heard in its 
longing for a meaning of life, for community and 
personality. It has always belonged and still belongs 
to the great hopes of mankind that as new generations 
grow up, they may be able to receive new creative 
germs. The new generations themselves do not pro- 
duce them; spiritual life presupposes maturity and it 
spoils the receptive power of the child if it is treated 
like an adult and is adjusted too early to the given 
mechanism of social behavior. But fortunately no 
generation of adults has ever succeeded in imposing 
its pattern of life completely on the following gen- 
eration. This is one of the greatest chances for spirit- 
ual reconstruction. 

The other reason for hope is the fact that the reli- 
gious and cultural traditions of the earlier periods 
have survived not only as dead records but, also, as 
living realities moving and forming individuals and 
groups. Although the churches as large social insti- 
tutions have adapted themselves to the great historical 
transformations—sometimes, as in the middle ages 
and the Reformation, even in a leading role—they 
have not completely surrendered to the given social 
structure. They still resist a complete subjection to 
the trend towards dehumanization and mechanization. 
But more important, they have preserved the message 
of an ultimate meaning of life which has not yet been 
exhausted and which, as Christians believe, never can 
be exhausted. However, this message can become 
effective for the coming spiritual reconstruction only 
if it is brought into the center of the present situa- 
tion as an answer and not as another problem tied up 
with the general spiritual disintegration. This cannot 
be done by the churches officially; it is an adventur- 
ous task and the duty of a Christian vanguard of a 
voluntary and half-esoteric character. The authority 
of the churches, especially in their ecumenical unity, 
may be behind those who go this way. But the 
churches themselves are too much bound by their tra- 
ditional forms on the one hand, and by their amalga- 


mation with the present structure of society on the 
other hand. The support and protection of a spiritual 
vanguard will be the main contribution of the 
churches to the spiritual reconstruction after the war. 

But the churches are not the whole of our culture. 
They are only a small sector within an otherwise secu- 
lar civilization. Without the participation of the secu- 
lar spirit in the work of spiritual reconstruction noth- 
ing can be done. It is impossible to return to the 
hierarchical culture of the first period. The autono- 
mous spirit after having been liberated cannot return 
into bondage except by a complete reprimitivization 
or, as it has been called by Spengler, “Fellachization.” 
Therefore the spiritual reconstruction demands a 
cultural vanguard as much as a religious one. There 
are personalities in all realms of life who still repre- 
sent creative culture, who have resisted in themselves 
the trends of mechanization and dehumanization in 
the name of human dignity and spiritual values. They 
have saved their personal self against the practical 
naturalism of our existence. But they were not able 
to change the situation as such. On the contrary, they 
often have become unconscious servants of the de- 
humanizing process—the character of which they 
were not able to understand. Many noble representa- 
tives of the traditions of spiritual culture served to 
conceal the barbarism of the social process which 
made its way without noticing their ideals at all. 
These people, as many religious people, do not even 
realize that the second period, which was the period 
of classical culture, has gone and that no return to it 
is possible. They do not realize that they have become 
antiquated in their belief in autonomous culture in 
our time. They can become bearers of the spiritual 
reconstruction only if they join the religious van- 
guards on the one hand, the social movements on the 
other hand. 

Without the collaboration of individuals within the 
movements for social justice, no spiritual reconstruc- 
tion can be conceived of. The most penetrating analy- 
sis of the dynamics of bourgeois society has origi- 
nated from their side. They discovered the loss of 
community very early and saw the necessity of its re- 
placement by social cooperation. They recognized the 
strict independence of all elements of a social struc- 
ture including the spiritual life. They tried to de- 
scribe a stage in which the freedom and personality 
of everybody was guaranteed by the integration of 
the whole. But they were not able to effect the spirit- 
ual reconstruction alone. As mass movements they 
actually became parts of the whole process against 
which their protest was directed. They have become, 
against their will, supporters of the mechanization of 
life from which they wanted to protect their follow- 
ers. This is the dialectic to which large historical 
movements always are subjected, and it shows once 
more the irresistible power of the main trends of our 











period. Nevertheless, the social movements at least 
expressed their protest, often with revolutionary 
power and a willingness to accept persecution. In 
unity with the religious vanguards and the bearers of 
cultural creativity, they will become a source of 
spiritual reconstruction. 

I have not given a program of spiritual recon- 
struction. It would have been very unspiritual to try 
it. I have not dealt with the cuitural policy of the 
peace conference and the armies of occupation. This 
would have been even less spiritual. I have pointed 
only to the necessity of protecting spiritual creativity 
against political encroachments. My vision for the 
spiritual reconstruction of Europe is a iarge number 


of anonymous and esoteric groups consisting of reli- 
gious, humanistic and socialist people who have seen 
the trends of our period and were able to resist them, 
who have contended for personality and community 
(many of them under persecution), and who know 
about an ultimate meaning of life even if they are not 
yet able to express it. The policy of the democracies 
after the war can only be to protect these groups of 
spiritual vanguards against political or economic sup- 
pression, to use their creativity in the central direction 
of the world which cannot be avoided for a long time 
to come. If the victorious governments fail to do so, 
the spirit will be forced into the underground and no 
spiritual reconstruction will come forth. 


Praying for Victory? 


(A Communication) 


OTH Doctor Johnson’s and Doctor Niebuhr’s 
editorials on “Shall the Church Pray for Vic- 
tory?” (Christianity and Crisis, June 15th) seem to 
me to miss the real issue. Doctor Johnson seems to 
believe that the Church should not pray for victory, 
largely because this would corrupt its universal and 
ecumenical character when it has members within it, 
in equally good standing, who are divided as to 
whether the war is justifiable in the first place. Doctor 
Niebuhr does not state clearly in so many words that 
the Church can, and therefore, should pray for vic- 
tory but he implies it: “If we cannot pray for a cause 
we ought not to be willing to work and die for it.” 
Doctor Niebuhr criticizes Doctor Johnson chiefly 
on the ground that the Universal and Ecumenical 
Church is an abstraction and that prayers must deal 
with the concrete issues of men in life as they find it. 
“It is not the Church that prays. It is the people who 
pray.” This criticism of Doctor Johnson seems to me 
unsound. In the first place the distinction Doctor 
Niebuhr makes between the Church and the people is 
unjustified. In Protestantism the Church is not the 
buildings and is not the hierarchy, it is the people. As 
Doctor Niebuhr admits it is the “priesthood of all be- 
lievers.” If this is true, when the people of the Church 
gather together as a Church their prayers must, in a 
very real sense, be the prayer of the Church. 
Secondly, Doctor Niebuhr’s criticism of the Uni- 
versal Church as “a kind of Platonic Ecumenical 
Church which achieves universality by its inability to 
relate itself to any concrete and urgent human de- 
sires” is an overstatement of a very partial truth. In 
one sense, of course, the Universal and Ecumenical 
Church is an abstraction and must always remain so 
until the end of history and the coming of the King- 
dom of God when “the tabernacle of God is with 
men.” On the other hand, while never complete in this 
world, the Universal Church is today a reality. One 


need only glance at the publications of the World 
Council of Churches, the various missionary societies, 
or the World Student Christian Federation to be 
aware of how real a fact it is. At this point Doctor 
Johnson is right as far as he goes and “the Church 
is in some sense above every [political, I would add] 
battle,” and he mentions, too briefly, the supra-na- 
tional aspects of the Church. Most of his argument, 
however, is based on a provincial American, or at 
least Anglo-Saxon, basis where the issue of Christian 
pacifism is still alive. “A considerable body of their 
own people cannot without pain hear a note of battle 
intruded into their worship,” and again “To offer 
prayers for victory creates a dilemma for the pacifist 
Christian.” True as this may be, Doctor Johnson’s 
argument would have been stronger if he had pointed 
more clearly that the Church also has a responsibility 
for not creating a dilemma for the German or Japa- 
nese Christian, who may not be in that particular 
church at that particular service, but who is really in 
the Church if it has any ecumenical reality. If the 
Church is to “foster that ecumenical spirit in the life 
of every Christian, which alone can bring the healing 
of the nations,” it must guard against doing any- 
thing by thought, word, or deed that tends to ex- 
clude the Christians of our political enemies from the 
fellowship. A prayer for the victory, no matter how 
subtly phrased, inevitably tends to create in the minds 
of people an attitude of self-righteousness which will 
break the bonds of the ecumenical fellowship. I am 
convinced that in the lands of our enemies there are 
many times “seven thousand who have not bowed the 
knee unto Baal,” and who are not praying for victory, 
even though they may consider it as politically desir- 
able as we do. These people are the Ecumenical 
Church. If it has any reality at all and, for the love 
of Christ, we dare not break faith with them. 

But the chief reason for not praying for victory is 
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that we simply do not know whether an Allied vic- 
tory, from God’s perspective, is the best thing; and 
to pray for victory is to really slip back into a pre- 
Christian tribalism which tries to persuade the Deity 
to uphold our particular interests. Both Doctor John- 
son and Doctor Niebuhr recognize this in part. The 
latter writes that: “Sincerity will certainly lead us to 
pray not primarily for victory of a cause we deem 
just, but rather for such a victory as will most nearly 
conform with God’s will. But,” continues Doctor 
Niebuhr in a very trenchant observation, “the ulti- 
mate qualification which we make on these fervent 
petitions cannot cancel out the petitions themselves.” 
In other words, with the best intentions in the world, 
in actual practice, prayers for victory inevitably be- 
come tribal. 

Doctor Niebuhr ends this paragraph with a very 
strange sentence. “If we cannot pray for a cause we 
ought not to be willing to work or die for it.” Asa 
political animal and a citizen in a democracy who be- 
lieves that democracy is the best form of government 
yet devised, I am quite ready to work and if neces- 
sary, I suppose, die for it; but I do not see how I can 
pray for its success. That would be to imply that I 
have greater wisdom about what is politically needed 
on this planet than God does. Moreover, if God is 
the kind of a God Christian faith says He is, then He 


is quite well aware of the desires of Anglo-Saxon 
Christians in this regard. In fact He is probably 
agonizing far more over the whole sorry business 
than we are. 

As Christians we do not pray for the political and 
social institutions we are willing to work and die for. 
But we may pray about them and that is a very dif- 
ferent thing. The great souls of the Bible did not 
pray for the advancement of their particular desires ; 
they prayed “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” 
or “Here am I; send me,” or supremely, “Not my will 
but Thine be done.”” We may pray for wisdom; we 
may pray for understanding; we may pray for the 
courage to carry out such understanding as we have 
to the last full measure of devotion. It does not mat- 
ter that our understanding is less than perfect or that 
in the political arena it may lead us to opp <e Chris- 
tians whose also imperfect understanding r. ay be dif- 
ferent from ours. In the vaster dialectics of God, both 
probably have their place. God only requires that we 
live His will as best we understand it. This certainly 
will mean praying about the world, the war and the 
victory ; but it is a very different thing from praying 
ili W. Burnet Easton. 

Reverend William Burnet Easton, Jr., is the Director 
of Religion at Massachusetts State College. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Norwegian Church Leaders Reject Nazi Peace Plan 


The conflict between Nazi authorities and the Nor- 
wegian Church has now reached the stage where the 
Nazis are approaching the church leaders with appeals 
for cooperation and even with offers of compromise. 

The Christian Council, formed in the fall of 1940 and 
representing all Christian organizations in Norway, has 
flatly rejected a “peace proposal” worked out by Min- 
ister-President Quisling and by the new Quisling-ap- 
pointed Bishop of Stavager, C. Kvasnes. The announced 
purpose of the plan was to bring to an end the “lawless- 
ness and confusion” resulting from the resignations of all 
regular bishops and deans, and practically all the clergy 
of the Norwegian State Church. 

Couched in assurances that the Nazi Department of 
Church and Education would do everything possible to 
bring about a solution satisfactory to the Church, the 
compromise plan proposed that Bishop Eivind Berggrav, 
now under so-called “house arrest,” should be granted a 
professorship in theology at Oslo University ; that Bishop 
J. Maroni, who resigned with Berggrav, should gra- 
ciously withdraw in compliance with the old-age retire- 
ment law; that Bishops Fleischer, Hille, Krohn-Hansen 
and Skagestad, all of whom resigned, should be returned 
to their offices. So far as is known, no provision was 


made for the seventh of the original bishops, Johan 
Stoeren of Trondheim. 

In its reply, the Christian Council, which is headed by 
Professor O. Hallesby and Dean Hygen of Oslo, de- 
clared that it had hoped that any peace negotiations would 
be introduced by the cancellations of the two bishop ordi- 
nations which took place at an Oslo church on June 28th, 
and which since have raised new storms of indignation 
throughout Norway. Both of the bishops inaugurated 
were Quisling appointees, and they were “ordained” by 
other Quisling-named bishops who, themselves, had never 
been ordained. This was in sharp conflict with church 
statutes and traditions. 

The Christian Council’s reply further pointed out that 
the plan for placing Bishop Berggrav “on another level 
than that of the other bishops” made further negotiations 
impossible. In conclusion, however, Christian Council 
declared that it was willing to take up negotiations with 
the Department “on the condition that all our bishops, 
with Berggrav at the head, participate in them.” 


Russian Prisoners of War in Berlin 


According to the Svenska Dagbladet, a certain sensa- 
tion was caused when a large number of Russian prison- 
ers of war, both officers and other ranks, were brought in 
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omnibuses to take part in the Russian Orthodox Easter 
service at Berlin. On inquiry, it was stated that these 
Russians had themselves expressed the desire to attend 


the service. 
I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 


Joint Declaration of Dutch Protestant and 


Catholic Churches 


According to the Svenska Dagbladet of June 6th, a 
joint declaration of the Protestant Churches and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was read on April 19th in all the 
Churches throughout the Netherlands. The text of this 
declaration contains two parts—the first being a joint 
introduction by all the Churches, the second being differ- 
ent according to the confessions. As a whole, it deals 
with the national life of the Netherlands today. 

The introduction states that the Church feels deep con- 
cern in view of the general developments in Holland; it 
is concerned about the way in which the three principles 
of the national life of the Netherlands, which are rooted 
in the Christian faith—justice, mercy, freedom of con- 
science and opinion—are being violated. The Church has 
already declared its position in relation to the lawlessness, 
the merciless treatment of the Jews, and the enforcement 
of a national-socialist philosophy contrary to Evangelical 
doctrine. 

The declaration of the Protestant Churches, which was 
issued by the General Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and bears the signature of the President of the 
Synod, Doctor de Bruyn, protests against any further in- 
terference in Christian religious instruction and: Chris- 
tian care of the sick, an interference “by which work 
based on the teaching of Christ among the Dutch people 
is more and more being involved in a hard struggle in 
which many have to sacrifice their freedom.” 


I. C. P. I. S. Geneva. 
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REF. STACK 5 


Federal Union Issues New Statement of Policy 


The second Annual Convention of Federal Union, Inc. 
was held at St. Louis, Missouri, June 26 to 28. Addresses 
were given by Professor Irving Fisher, Wythe Williams, 
Colonel M. Thomas Tchou, former advisor to the Chi- 
nese Government, Stringfellow Barr, President of St. 
John’s College, Reverend A. Powell Davies, Author of 
American Destiny, and President Clarence K. Streit of 
Federal Union. 

The high point of the program was the broadening re- 
vision of national policy in the light of swift-moving 
world events. The new statement of policy, unanimously 
adopted, is as follows: 


“1, We, Federal Unionists, believe that, if a free so- 
ciety is to exist anywhere in the world, the United Na- 
tions must win a complete victory over the Axis dic- 
tators and militarists, and establish a just and durable 
peace. 

“2. We believe that an international organization to 
include all the peoples of the world is essential to peace, 
to international law and order, and to the economic 
progress and spiritual development of mankind. We 
urge the prompt creation of such an international or- 
ganization. 

“3. But this is not enough. The ultimate condition for 
a just and lasting peace is a Federal Union of all man- 
kind. As the first step toward this end and as the best 
way to win the war and extend those basic freedoms 
for which we are fighting, we believe that we, the peo- 
ple of the United States, should lead in forming now, 
behind the strongest possible Bill of Rights, a Federai 
Union of those peoples with whom we have compel- 
ling natural ties. Opposed to imperialism in all its 
forms, this nucleus Union should be open to all peoples 
who are prepared to share the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the Union. We call upon our fellow citizens to 
join with us in the prompt realization of these aims.” 


“Religion and Life” in Britain | 


The “Religion and Life” movement in Great Britain is 
winning wide support. It is a movement to relate the 
Christian faith to the whole of life, including the social, 
economic and international problems of the day. A strik- 
ing characteristic of the movement is the great measure 
of inter-church cooperation achieved in it. In a recent 
week of “Religion and Life” meetings in Manchester 
300 churches of every denomination participated and the 
meetings were opened by the Lord Mayor of Manchester. 
Nightly gatherings dealt with the subjects of “Home and 
Family,” “Commerce and Industry” and “International 
relations.” 





We wish to call our readers’ attention to the fact that 
our bi-weekly will omit the last issue of August and the 
first issue of September. Therefore, this will be the last 
issue until September atst. 


Author in This Issue 


Doctor Paul Tillich is Professor of Philosophic The- 
ology at Union Theological Seminary. 
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